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Vi do believe thee, Py beſbrew my Sen! 
But 1 do Love the Faubur and the Form 
| Of this moſt Fair Occaſion, by the which 

I on. Me will untread the Steps of damn'd Revolt 3 
And, like a bated and retired Flood, 
Leaving our  Rankntfs and. irregular Courſe, 
Stoop low within thoſe Bounds we have verlook'd, 

And calmly run on in Obedience 

Ev'n to our Ocean, to our or Great King Jonn. 
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2 O R J E 8 


3 


think concern you much, and I will en- 


1 Have a few things to ay to you which 1 I 


deavour to ſay them in a few words. It" © 


has been matter of wonder to many how it 
ſhould come to paſs that a body of men ſo con- 
fiderable, muſtering at leaſt two #hirds of the 
gentry and nine in ten of the clergy of this king- 
dom, ſhould be ſo long kept under the hatches 


| by a faction, deſpicable and deteſtable in 
| is origin; naturally diſagreeable to all princes ; 


never popular, except perhaps in the unthinking 
ſeaſons of ſedition and confuſion ; ſuperior to 
you in nothing laudable ; and equally inferior in 
numbers, wealth and virtue, What ſhould be 
the reaſon that King William, tho' ſtrongly pre- 


een in i favour * 3 Whigs, was contented to 


'» roical proofs of it. The true reaſon is that King 
Milliam was ſatis fied that the Tories, though 


129 


clinations were always quite contrary, ſuffered 


| herſelf to be perſuaded to fill her armies, fleets, 


council, houſhold, afid exen her bedchamber, with 


Whigs; and yet the princes of this houſe could 


never be brought 40 chin ul changing hands, 
and trying what we could do for them, in any of 
the various diſtreſſes of their affairs? Is this to be 
imputed to a natural fexibility in thoſe princes, 
and the contrary temper in theſe? No. King 
William is well known to have been a man by 
nature ſteady, and even obſtinate and ſelf-willed, 


to a great degree; and the good Queen inherited 


from her father a conſtancy very uncommon, and 
upon ſeveral occaſions gave convincing and h 


diſcontented (and many of them even angry, and, 
to ſay the truth, diſaffected) had no quarrel with 


his title, and would at leaſt make him good ſub- 


jects whilſt in power under him, and not betray 
him only to change a maſter that employ'd them 
for one that could do no more and perhaps might 


not do that; and Queen Anne knew the ſame of 


the Whigs (fo that neither of them expoſed 
themſelves to diſtant dangers merely to get rid of 


Preſent difficulties, which no wile prince will do; 
but only ſacrificed their inclinations to what they 


thought their intereſt, which all wiſe princes | 
have always done and always will do) But with 

0 princes that ſucceeded chem the caſe was very 
428 2 different | 
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different. You may be ſure, and it is well 


known, that early in the Queen's reign the bleſſ- 
ed Whigs of thoſe times ſpared no pains to poſſeſs 
the court of Hanover with an aſſured perſuaſion 
that there were but two parties in the nation, 
Hanoverians and Jacobites; and that Whig and 


Tory were only two other names for thoſe two 
parties. What impreſſion this made, I pretend 


not to ſay or know. It is certain that immediately 


found themſelves in a moſt triumphant ſituation. 
It is as certain, and truth obliges us to own, that 
thoſe Tories who had diſtinguiſh*d themſelves in 
oppoſing, jointly with the Whigs, ſuch of the 
late meaſures as were thought unfavourable to the 


| proteſtant ſucceſſion, were alſo, in the beginning 


of that reign, employed and rewarded as well as 
che Whigs. But whatever the King's intentions 


might be (who in truth was a worthy and well - 
meaning princę) his Whig miniſters, inſtead of la- 


bouring to eſtabliſn their maſter's throne upon che 
only ſolid baſis of an Engliſh throne, made it 
their principal buſineſs to ſupplant their Tory aſ- 
ſociates, and (contrary, as I have been informed, 
ta the Earl of Halifax's ſcheme ) treated the 
whole party as if their only view Was, to drive : 
them to deſpair and rebellion in order to verify 
their own;calumnies, This deſign, if it was their, 
deſign, ſucceeded, not perfectly indeed (the To- 


ries had: 100 much Mit in their anger and too, 
10 N | much 


much virtue for th at) but far better thai ſuch 
wicked policy deſerved. And our reſentments 
| (which ſtopt not at the miniſtry, as in all reaſon, 
Wl and by the principles of the loweſt Toryiſm, they 
At ought to have done) the breaking out of the re- 
If bellion (the firſt the world had ſeen without a 
Whig in it) the ill conduct that many of us fell in- 
to upon that occaſion, the actual revolt of ſome, 
though but few, the declared affections of others, 
the ſullen tranquillity and ſeeming indifference of 
many, and above all things (as that touch'd 
| the whole party without exception) our ſtrict 
| connection and union with known and profeſſed 
Jacobites, eſpecially in parliament and parliamen- 
| tary elections, gave ſuch confirmation to the ſuſ- 
| ; picions before had of us both in court and country, 
both at home and abroad, that it became an eſtab- 
| liſhed and almoſt univerſal opinion that the whole 
i | maſs and body of the Tories was corrupted, and 
j that there could be no ſafety in truſting them; 
| which opinion continues to this day. "I 
| The conſequence is that we are kept out of all 
publick employments of power and profit, and 
live like aliens and pilgrims in the land of our 
nativity ; that no quality, no fortune, no elo- 
| quence; no learning, no wiſdom, no probity is ot 
| any uſe to any man of our unfortunate denomi- 
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| nation, eccleſiaſtick or layman, lawyer or ſoldier, 
| peer or commoner, for obtaining the moſt de- 
| ſerved advancement 1 in his — or any fa- 


1 


fteps of perverſe and peeviſh oppoſition, to wipe 


(9) 


vour from the crown; whilſt, to our additiojial 


and inſupportable vexatlon, the bare merit of 
hating us, and every thing we love and hold ſacred, 
daily advances dunces in the law and church, 
cowards in our fleets and armies, republicans in 


the King's houſe and idiots every where. And, 


what is worſe than all this, and indeed the worſt 
thing that can happen to men of honour and 
honeſty, we lie under the reproach, all the 
world over, of the moſt horrid and impious of all 


crimes, wilful and perpetual perjury. 


To recover our character, and put our- 


ſelves in a condition to pretend to the favdurs of 
the crown, there is a plain and eaſy way open, 


and there is but one, and this it is; to untread the 


our hands at once of the Jacobites and their ruin'd' 
and ruinous cauſe, to do our firſt works as well as 


profeſs our old principles, to let the world ſee (by 
our reverence to the perſon of the King, by ſup- 


porting his government, by diſcountenancing the 
ſaucy democratical ſpirit of ſedition and by a reli- 
gious obſervance of the laws according to the ob 


ligation of our oaths and allegiance) that we are 


true Tories, and not diſguiſed and perjured Jaco- 


bites. For while we call ourſelves Tories and 
practiſe to the King none of thoſe principles which 


Tories have always profeſs'd, but on the contra- 


ry oppoſe and revile him and aſſiſt and patronize 


his avowed enemies, we muſt not hope that it 
5 will 


dim for our King, that he to whom we behave ſo 


0 o)) 
will be believed that in our hearts we acknowledge 


undutifully can be the King we mean when we 
talk of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance. 


The world will do us the honour to believe us 


conſiſtent with ourſelves; which the ſuppoſition of 
Jacobitiſm makes us, and nothing elfe can, But 


If we ſhew ourſelves honeſtly conſiſtent by making, 
our actions agree with the principles we profeſs, 


and with our oaths, there is nothing which we 


may not expect from the favour of the crown. 


Canvinee the King (by making and openly avow- 


inge this ſalutary ſeparation from his enemies) that 
vou are loyal and good ſubjects, and he will not 


want to be told that you are his beſt ſubjects. : 


That will then be. ſelf. evident. Convince him 


chat he may employ you with ſafety, and he will 
ſee of himſelf that he can employ no others. ſo 
ſafely, nor with ſo. much eaſe to himſelf or ad- 
vantage to his affairs. He is fond of the love of 
his people, and knows the plague and 1 inconveni- 
ences of governing the greater number by the leſs: 
And ne 0 King that can have the Affection and 
ſypport of che gentlemen of England and the eſ⸗ L 
tabliſh*d church will ever put. his, truſt | in a PUR, : 
antimonarchical. faction. 1 : 

It has been ſald by 4. falſe 1 chat we are 
tog few to do. any thing without the Jacobites, : | 
chat if we farſake them they will forſake us, and. 


then the Whigs eee us; and thereforę 


lim we 


( 11 ) 


of a bad market. I deny every thing, both pre- 
miſes and concluſion. 1. With them you can do 
nothing. You have tried long, and found it ſo. 
And if you could do nothing with them formers 


ly, you cannot expect to do any thing now, 


when the proteſtant eſtabliſhment has taken deep 


root, and daily gains ſtrength by their declining 
and otherwile. 
Mon tali auxilio, nec afenſoritn ifs, 


Tempus eget. | 
Since then you can do nothing with them, what 
ſhould hinder you from tryingat leaſt what you can 
do without them? 2. The Jacobites will ſtill aſſiſt 
you with their votes, the only aſſiſtance they can 
give you which will not be more hurtful than 
helpful. They want you infinitely more than you 
can ever want them, unleſs you ſhould carry 


your complaiſance for them ſo far as to bring 


about a reſtoration for them; and then indeed you | 
will ſtand in great need of a return of kindneſs 
from them ; but if you expect any other than the 
Preſbyterians found from the Cavaliers, you have 


dur ee They will never forget the 


hand you had in the revolution, and will not be ſo 


ſimple as to leave it in your power to make ano- 


ther as ſoon as you feel the folly of your Royal 
Exchange, which probably will be pretty ſoon. 
But this by the by. I ſay the Jacobites will ſtill 
vote for you, Do you think, if the Whigs ſhould 
reſolve 


( 72) 
teſolve never to chuſe a Diſſenter member of par- 
hament, that the Diſſenters in their anger would re- 
ſolve never to vote for a Whig, but rather give 


their votes to one of us or to a Jacobite? No. 


The Diſſenters will always vote for the Whigs, 
and the Jacobites for the Tories, whether voted 
for again or no. All Jacobites are Tories, tho? 
all Tories be not Jacobites; as every Diſſenter is 


a Whig, though every Whig is not a Diſſenter. 


A Jacobite is a Tory and ſomething more, as a : 
Diſſenter is a Whig and ſomething more, All 


I Jacobites have more principles beſides Jacobitiſm, 
and if they cannot find a man to vote for, 


that believes all the articles of their creed, 
they will vote for him that believes the moſt, 


for a Whig that is a churchman before a Diſ- 


ſenter, and for the ſame reaſon for a Tory 
that is no Jacobite before any Whig. There 
is no reaſon therefore to fear but they will give 
you their votes and intereſt (whatever you do in 
this matter) unleſs there be Jacobite candidates, 
in which caſe you cannot have em now. 3. I 
deny that you have that want of their aſſiſtance 
which is pretended. Their numbers are too 


great, it muſt be owned; but nothing nigh ſo 


great as their magniloquence and ſelf-deception 3 
(in both which they excel mankind) and the 
malignity of the true-blue Whigs (who are very 
unwilling to allow any difference betwixt Toryiſm 
and Jacobitiſm) have concurred in repreſenting 
27 2 "Fi 


3 = 
*em. Believe them not. Believe not your | 
enemies. Believe your friends. Believe your- 


_ elves. It is odds, Sir, but you, who are now 


reading this letter, have yourſelf ſome time or 
other been unjuſtly thought or ſuſpected to be 
a Jacobite and perhaps can name the ſilly cauſe 


and occaſion of it. Now if you know that 
you have been miſunderſtood and miſrepreſented, 


doubt not but the ſame has happen'd to many 


others. As I myſelf have known the ſame im- 


putation caſt upon men that to my certain know- 
ledge were as good ſubjects as any the King has, 


aud as ready to approve themſelves ſo with their 


ſwords in their Hands; upon ſome only for 


maintaining the old doctrine of the duty of paſ- 
five obedience ( ſo evidently due either to all 


eſtabliſhed governments or to none) upon ſome 


Tor ridiculing unreaſonable and unſeaſonable pa- 


nicks, upon others for calling in queſtion (not 
very gratefully I confeſs, but certainly not diſ- 


| loyally) the heroiſm of King William's intentions 


towards England at the Revolution, and many 


other ſuch frivolous reaſons. I would alſo ad- 
viſe you not to be ſo haſty, as ſome have been, 


to make this concluſion from premiſes much 


ſtronger than theſe. Suſpicion and caution I 


commend and recommend. But wiſdom is as 
flow to conclude as quick to ſuſpeft, Many 
moſt unjuſtifiable actions I have choſe to impute, 


contrary to the general opinion, to unthinking 
C diſaffection 
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9 diſaffection and the petulance our young men 
learnt of the Whig patriots during the late coalition 

0 of parties, rather to any fix d and determin'd 

| | | diſloyalty ; and have often found myſelf not 
| |}; miſtaken. And for the few proteſtants (for com- 

Wig 15 paratively they are not many) that really and . 
1 certainly are Jacobites, as the greater part of em 
Witt became what they are without examination or 
1 diſcourſe of reaſon, by a blind ſequacity, they | 
(hl ; ſearce know how themſelves and before they 

1 | N were aware, poſſibly this ſeparation, this lay ex- 

1 communication and cutting 'em off from the 
body of the Tories may prove to them a whole- 


"ny ſome diſcipline ; and, as the ſpiritual excommu- 
WH nications of antient times are ſaid to have done 
= to the moſt harden'd ſinners, make *em examine 


; and bethink themſelves and repent and amend, 
Mt Beſides multitudes are got amongſt the Whigs 
| that properly belong to your corps ; and all theſe, 
lj if you once ſet up the ſtandatd of true Toryiſm, 
1 unquarter'd with Jacobitiſm, will naturally join it, 
| | being 1 in no other ſenſe Whigs than zealous friends 
1 to the preſent eſtabliſhment. It was not their 
cChoice to be called Whigs, but reſolving to hold 
lf no communion with Jacobites when you were of 
5 another mind, they had no other reſort. And 
If} when this wall of partition is taken away, their 
10 union muſt neceſſarily be with you, who never dif- 
| fer'd from 'em but in one point, and not with the 
il Whigs, who never agreed with 'em but in one. 
i wn 's Others 
| b 
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Others have been caſt into their arms by 
the accident of education, by nature never de- 
fign'd for Whigs, and much too good for the 
company they keep. You muſt all of you have 
met with many of this kind, and have faid, at 
leaſt in your hearts (what I have heard ſeveral 
moderate Whigs ſay of moderate Tories) * If all 
ce the reſt were like theſe, the difference betwixt the 
* two parties would be more nominal than real.“ 


f And there can be no doubt but this ſort of Whigs 


(who have too long done the party an honour in 
many reſpects undeſerved) for the ſake of the 
great advantages that will follow to the common 
cauſe of Anti-jacobitiſm (and conſequently to the 
whole nation and to all Chriſtendom,) and to 
make one party of all that wiſh well to the conſti- 
tution and proteſtant eſtabliſhment (a thing long 
and ardently deſired by all true patriots q both 


| _ denominations) will gladly ſtrengthen this alliance 


by their ready and unanimous acceſſion. And that 
in this comprehenſion no rigid, narrow terms of 
communion will be exacted, but on the contrary 
the right hand of fellowſhip frankly given you, 
that all this may be accompliſh'd without. your 
departing from the practice or profeſſion of any 
one Tory principle, that you will be met at leaſt 
half way, and receiv'd with open arms, that 
there will be no looking backwards; but all for- 
wards, is too evident to admit of We, or doubt, 
Thoſe of the Clergy, who are now called Whigs, 

C 2 Will 
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bas been the principal cauſe of all our misfortunes, 


616) 
will lead the way, and will be followed by all of 
their laity that wiſh well to the Church and Mon- 


archy, and all that are weary of the licentiouſneſs 


and anarchy of theſe times, and defire to ſee ſub- 


_ ordination, and reverence of law and magiſtracy, 


reſtored amongſt us; and the party, deſerted 


thus by their beſt men, will ſoon be reduced to 
diſſenters and commonwealths-men and a few 


peeviſh ſtubborn fellows, in love with their own 
ſourneſs or the charming ſound of their old name; 
and will not be able to look you in the face 


etther in court or parliament. 


This is the only coalition of parties that can do 
England any good, or indeed ſubſiſt for any time. 
Wretches that know not publick regards, are in 


perpetual competition for private advantages; 


and nothing can unite them but the poor illaud- 
able principle that juſt in the very article of ex- 


treme tommon danger ſends every man to the 


city-wall (for no other reaſon but becauſe his houſe 


will be better defended there with many than ſin- | 


gy by himſelf at his own door) and divides them 


a gain as ſoon as the ſtorm is over. But the uni- 
on of worthy and good men is built upon the | 
firm and ſure foundation of virtue and the love of 
their country, and laſts and operates accordingly. 


This will ſet to rights every thing that is amiſs 
amongſt us, except what the degeneracy of the 
age has made unamendable ; as the want of it 


and 
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and of almoſt all our other faults, for many 


years. All the Tories who wiſh well to this eſ- 


tabliſhment and all the Whigs who love the con- 
ſtitution, united in the adminiſtration and defenſe 


of the government, would form a body too 


ſtrong, too homogeneous, and too well compact- 

ed and cemented to have any thing to fear from 
twice the force of all the reſt of the nation. A 
miniſtry ſo ſupported would deſpiſe and laugh at 


the oppoſition of Jacobites and the few Whigs 


that would join with them in it, and might 
apply their whole attention to the great affairs of 
the nation and of all Europe (which at this time 
require no leſs) without any anxiety about parlia- 
mentary ſquabbles. They might, without any 


danger, exert with ſpirit and vigour the full pow- 
er of legal government, check and even ſuppreſs 


the infamous licence of the preſs (unknown to all 
other ages and nations, and deſtructive of all ci- 
vil ſociety) whet the blunted ſword of juſtice, 
and make all diſloyal ſubjects feel or fear the edge 


of it. There would then be no cauſe why every 
evil doer ſhould not be brought to that puniſh- 


ment which the law warrants, mercy permits, 
and good order requires. There would then be 
no room to ſay 

At ſuch a time as this it is not meet 

That every nice offence do hear its comment. 


| Miniſters would then have it in their power to re- 


ward modeſt and unfriended merit  norwithſtand- 


(18) 


ing the boldeſt demands in favour of undeſervers; 
and courage, ſkill, probity, underſtanding, lern- 


ing would be the ways to preferment: 


Ey d Sryacadiy N *Ardenaneidns moeuayye. 


Then the church will be favour'd and rever'd, 
the King honoured and obey'd, his miniſters re- 
ſpected, and the nation happy; the Diſſenters, 
= apiſts and P roteſtants, will be as happy as they 
will pleaſe to deſerve to be, Jacobites and Repub- 
licans happier than they deſerve, or, in their great 
wiſdom, deſire to be, and all the reſt of the 
kingdom ſo happy, that it will not be in their 
| Power not to ſee it. 


Having proved that it is your intereſt, I ſhall 


now endeavour to ſhew you that it is alſo your 
Duty, utterly to break off- all union and alliance 


with the Jacobites, as I have advis'd you 
to do, and as I have determined to do my- 
ſelf, and many; more beſides me, and of much 
greater conſequence, indeed of the greateſt, and 
of the higheſt rank; whom I hope you will as 


chearfully and unanimouſly follow in the right 
: way. as you have formerly done in the wrong. 


1. I take it to be the duty of every elector to 
vote for none but honeſt men, and he cannot be 
an honeſt man that, to get into a prince's council, 
and there betray and ruin him, promiſes upon 
his honour. to be true and faithful to him. Ob- 


ſerve that 1 ſay promiſes. - Now. if that Word 


ſtrikes more than if I had ſaid feears, and con- 
veys 


(19) 

veys a ſtronger idea of the wickedneſs of this 
* treachery, to what a paſs has the frequency of 
perjury brought us ! 

2. I think it a clear rule of conſcience to chuſe 
ſuch as are moſt likely to vote as we ſhould think 
} ourſelves bound to do, eſpecially in matters of 
great importance. How then can a loyal ſubject 
put his vote in the mouth of a traitor? Can a 
Jacobite be the likelieſt man to vote as [ would 


do who am no Jacobite ? 


3. I conceive it to be the duty of a ſubject by 
the bonds of allegiance (leaving oaths out of the 
queſtion) not to ſupport the King's enemies: And 
to comfort, aid and aſſiſt ſuch, to put power of 
any kind into their hands, which may enable em 
1 to accomplith their wicked ends, I take to be in 
] conſcience, whatever it may be in law, no leſs than 
| high-treaſon. . Now it is certain that a vote in the 
1 houſe of commons may do the King more harm 
than a troop or a regiment of Rebels with the 
voter at the head of em. And it is as certain 
that the Jacobite candidate that aſks my aſſiſtance 
does it with an intention to vote in that manner if 
opportunity offers. Silly and impious as they 
are, we cannot think that they ſpend their money 
and endanger tbeir Souls gratis, with no view at 
all: And what elſe can be the view of a Jacobite? 
4. Our duty to God obliges us to keep our oaths, 
and our oaths bind us to defend the King and the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion 10 ble utmaſt of our power 
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againſt all attempts whatſoever ; ; and he that ſends 


ſuch a man to parliament is clearly as much a 
traitor in foro conſcientiæ, and as much forſworn, 
as if he ſent his ſervants and tenants into a rebellion. 
3. acceſſary not 5 to his treaſon but 
to his perjury. 
6. Our duty to God Mes 4 us to ſupport true 


religion: And is that done by chuſing parliament 


men that will do all they can to overturn the 


Proteſtant eſtabliſhment ? Are we bound to main- 
tain and defend the proteſtant religion ourſelves, 
and at liberty to vote for ſuch as ſeek to get into 
| parliament for no other end than to place a 


bigotted papiſt upon the throne ? 
7. Our duty to our country abſolutely requires 


us to change our conduct in this reſpect. That 
_ obliges us to chuſe ſuch parliament-men as we 


think will in all things conſult and promote the 


welfare and true intereſt of the country : No] 
you and I do not think the intereſt of the pre- 


tender to be conſiſtent with the intereſt of the 


country: How then can we vote for a acobite, 7 
who either thinks them to be perfectly the ſame, 


or cares not whether they be or no? If we love 


our country, we can vote only for ſuch as deſire 
to ſee France humbled, which the Jacobites dread 


as much as the French; ſuch as while we have 


war abroad will endeavour to preſerve peace at 


home, which is not the way to bring in their 
maſter ; fuch as will carry on the v war vigorouſly 


I: 
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in order to d a ſpeedy and permanent 
peace, both which things the Jacobites deteſt and 


deprecate, and muſt oppoſe. The French are their 


| countrymen, not we. At their ſucceſſes they re- 
| Joice and hold up their heads; at ours they droop 
and are dejected; and our peace is their ruin. 


It will be ſaid perhaps, Do you adviſe us then 


to vote for Whigs? I anſwer, By no means, 


if you have the opportunity of voting, with pro- 
bability of ſucceſs, for gentlemen nearer your 


own way of thinking: but if the conteſt: lies 


tween Jacobites and Whigs, my anſwer muſt 
be, without the leaſt heſitation, for Whigs, for 


any body, rather than Jacobites. I will go 
farther with you. I think that in the caſe laſt 
put you not only may with a. ſafe conſcience 


vote for Whigs, but ought, and are not at 
3 to ſtand neuter; for that very neutrality 


may bring in a Jacobite, and then to avoid voting 


for a Whig, becauſe he differs from you in opi- 


nion, you have brought in one who differs 


with you ten times more, and (what clinches 
the matter, and compleats the inconſiſtency of 


| your ſcrupulous caſuiſtry) one that you have 


ſwore not only not to aſſiſt but to oppoſe. 
But you do not like to be called turncoats. 
Away with ſuch childiſhneſs! The thing is either 
your duty or it is not. If you think it is not, 
ſay ſo, and there's an end. But to ſay (ex- 
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againſt all attempts whatſoever ; ; and he that ſends 


ſuch a man to parliament is clearly as much a 
traitor in foro conſcientiæ, and as much forſworn, 
as if he ſent his ſervants and tenants into a rebellion. 
5. He is acceſſary not oy s to his treaſon but 
to his perjury. 
6. Our duty to God 1 us to ſapport true 


religion: And is that done by chuſing parliament 
men that will do all they can to overturn the 
Proteſtant eſtabliſhment ? Are we bound to main- 
tain and defend the proteſtant religion -ourſelves, 


and at liberty to vote for ſuch as ſeek to get into 
parliament for no other end than to Place a 


bigotted papiſt upon the throne ? 


7. Our duty to our country abſolutely requires 


us to change our conduct in this reſpect. That 


obliges us to chuſe ſuch parliament- men as we 


think will in all things conſult and promote the 
welfare and true intereſt of the country: Now 


you and I do not think the intereſt of the pre- 
tender to be conſiſtent with the intereſt of the 


country : How then can we vote for a Jacobite, 


who either thinks them to be perfectly the ſame, 
or cares not whether they be or no? If we love 
our country, we can vote only for ſuch as deſire 


to ſee France humbled, which the Jacobites dread 


as much as the French; ſuch as while we have 
war abroad will endeavour to preſerve peace at 


home, which is not the way to bring in their 
maſter; ſuch as will carry on the war vigorouſly 
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in order to procure a ſpeedy and permanent 
peace, both which things the Jacobites deteſt and 


deprecate, and muſt oppoſe. The French are their 


eountrymen, not we. At their ſucceſſes they re- 
joice and hold up their heads; at ours they droop 
ans are dejected; and our peace is their ruin, 


It will be ſaid perhaps, Do you adviſe us then 


to vote for Whigs? 1 anſwer, By no means, 


if you have the opportunity of voting, with pro- 
bability of ſucceſs, for gentlemen nearer your 


own way of thinking: but if the conteſt les 


between Jacobites and Whigs, my anſwer muſt 


be, without the leaſt heſitation, for Whigs, for 
any body, rather than Jacobites. I will go 
farther with you. I think that in the caſe laſt 
put you not only may with a ſafe conſcience 


vote for Whigs, but ought, and are not at 
liberty to ſtand neuter ; for that very neutrality 


may bring in a Jacobite, and then to avoid voting 


for a Whig, becauſe he differs from you in opi- 


nion, you have brought in one who differs 


with you ten times more, and (what clinches 


the matter, and compleats the inconſiſtency of 


your ſcrupulous caſuiſtry) one that you have 


| ſwore not only not to aſſiſt but to oppoſe. 


But you do not like to be called turncoats. 
Away with ſuch childiſhneſs | The thing is either 
your duty or it is not. If you think it is not, 


ſay ſo, and there's an end. But to ſay (en- 
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plicitly or implicitly) I muſt own it is in ftrictneſs 
my duty, but I cannot bear diſgrace. 
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it is not the voice of a man, much leſs of a 
Chriſtian. And who, I pray, are they from 


whom you apprehend this dreadful appellation, 
and upon what ground? A turncoat is the angry 
name for a convert, but you are no converts; 


how then can you be turncoats? You are not 


Jacobites *tis true, but you were not Jacobites | 


before; how then turncoats? You were Tories 


before, you are Tories ſtill; how then turncoats? 


I am. not writing to Jacobites. I am not 


endeavouring to perſuade them to turn loyal, 


but loyal Tories not to ſupport their cauſe. My 
aim is to incite you, not to change your prin- 
ciples, but to adhere ſtedfaſtly to them. And 


if that brings upon you a reproach which can 
only belong to change, I do not ſee how your 
can ayoid it but by deſerving it. Fa 
But ſuppoſe you were Jacobites, and I was en- 
deavouring to convert you from Jacobitiſm, would 


the fear of this imputation be a good anſwer to 
me? If you had been bred Jacobites (by the by 


a ſtrange education for a man to give his children. 
that he does not deſign ſhould be nonjurors) and 


had been fully ſatisfied of your error, muſt you 
haye continued the. profeſſion; of Jacobitiſm and 
| acted accordingly, againſt the conviction of your. 


own minds? Muſt you have ſupported and encou- 
raged 
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raged rebellion and treaſon againſt your lawful 
King, acknowledg'd and recogniz d by your 
own conſciences, daring damnation, and giving 
both the worlds to negligence, and all this only for 
fear of an idle, mobbiſh, black-guard word? If a 
man is in ſuch a ſituation that of neceſſity he 
muſt either ſuffer the reproach of men or of his 
own conſcience ; if he deliberates a moment, he 
is neither a wiſe nor an honeſt man. 

Therefore let thoſe of you (the glory of our 
nation) who have held faſt your integrity in the 
great corruption of theſe times, who have gone 
on in the good old way of loyalty and obedi- 
ence without turning either to the right hand or 
to the left, either to the treaſon of the Jacobites 
or the ſeditious practices of republicans, let af 
ſuch give thanks to God (as they have great cauſe) 
for his preventing grace, and rejoice and perſevere 
in their innocence and virtue. And as for ſuch 
as either thro* heat of youth, extremity of op- 
poſition, contagion of company, reverence of 
imaginary wiſdom, bad education, *falſe notions 
of honour, miſrepreſentations of perſons or things, 
reſentment, perſonal affection, or any other. de- 
luſion, have been miſled more or leſs, and done 
thoſe things which they ought not to have done; 
they muſt mend, and not perſiſt in ſin to avoid 

the ſhame of repentance, remembring that it is 
the glory of a man to conquer prejudices and 
nt to truth. 
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Many other things might be ſaid, well de- 
ſerving your moſt ſerious conſideration: But 


time preſſes; and perhaps it is no matter. If 
you fear God and love your country, what has 


been ſaid is more than ſufficient; if not, more 


would be of no uſe; you are undone and there 
zs no help for it. 


Neque jam Salus ſervare, ſi volt, 55 a 


| But I will hope better things. Your country, en- 
' gaged in a war with two great nations and torn 
with civil diſſenſions, threaten'd with invaſions 
| from abroad and new rebellions at home, calls 
upon you to aſſiſt and ſave her, and that only by 
doing what'your duty to God and your own pri- 


vate intereſt joigtly demand of you; to ſacrifice 


to her peace ànd preſervation, not your lives or 
| Fortunes, but hurtful animoſities and unreaſonable 
r Let her not n ſuch a W in 
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25 Tur Fncere Well-Wiſter, 
du humble db, 
A. I. K. 
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